PREFACE
The period covered in this volume, from December 15, 1921
to March 3, 1922 forms a distinct Watershed in India's non-
violent struggle for independence. When Gandhiji, on the very
crest of a wave of successful insurrection, withdrew mass civil
disobedience on account of mob violence at Chauri Chaura, he
proved, convincingly and once for all, that for him non-violence
was indeed an article of faith, not mere policy. "The drastic
reversal of practically the whole of the aggressive programme may
be politically unsound and unwise", he declared, "but there is no
doubt that it is religiously sound . . . " (p. 417).
The volume opens with a call to the nation to supply men
and women for imprisonment as fast as the Government could
arrest them, and ends with an appeal to the members of the All-
India Congress Committee "to be indifferent to the clamour for
immediate action" and to concentrate on "self-purification, intros-
pection, quiet organization" (p. 502). The writings in this volume
trace the course of the changes of decision and explain Gandhiji's
hesitation and misgivings ending up with the indefinite suspension
of the civil disobedience programme.
Though Gandhiji's confidence in the country's readiness for
non-violent mass civil disobedience had been shaken by the
Bombay disturbances of November 17, the Government's indiscri-
minate arrests of leaders and other measures intended to suppress
the Non-co-operation and Civil Disobedience movements left him
With no choice but to revive the plan of individual and mass civil
disobedience. He saw the action of the Government as a challenge
to national self-respect and called upon the country to meet it as
such. Addressing the Congress session at Ahmedabad on December
28, 1922 he said: "I am a man of peace . . , . but I do not want
peace at any price. I do not want the peace that you find in
stone; I do not want the peace that you find in the grave . . . "
(p. 104). The British, who professed sincere interest in the con-
stitutional advance of India towards responsible self-government,
did not understand the new temper of the country in which it
would no longer tolerate condescending patronage. Commenting
on a speech of Lord Reading's, Gandhiji asked him to "under-
stand that the non-co-operators are at War with the Govern-
ment" (p. 28). For the immediate present, however, Gandhiji